





She Gospel Messenger. 


“Jt was needful to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which 
was once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


«“] will take no man’s liberty of judging from him; neither shall any man take mine from me.” 
A Chillingworth. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


SERMON NO. XII. 
Luke xxiv, 34. 


“Jesus is risen indeed.” 


Tuts is a day of jubilee to the christian world. On this day, the mourn- 
ing of our Church is turned into joy, and the sadness of her sorrow is bright- 
ened into the splendour of triumph. Behold these sacred walls now adorned 
with the emblems of exultation, and all the vernal beauties of nature. What 
can be the cause of so greata change? On this day, the crucified Saviour 
broke the chains of death, and rose triumphant from the vanquished tomb. 
On this day, the glorified Son of God disarmed death of his sting, and wrest- 
ed victory from the grave. On this day, in the hemisphere of religion, that 
Sun of Righteousness, which had lately set in obscurity, rose in glorious 
splendour, diffused irradiating beams through the benighted world, brought 
life and immortality to light, and displayed beyond these mortal shores, an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. On this oc- 
casion, the day spring from on high visited us, and gave unto all men assur- 
ance of their future resurrection, in that he raised Christ from the dead. It 
is not, however, my intention to take this view of the subject. I propose to 
prove the truth of the assertion contained in the words of the text. It may 
satisfy the doubts of scepticism. It may establish the faith of the wavering. 
It may enable the believer to give a reason for his faith. For the accom- 
plishment of these purposes, I will endeavour to show: 

I. That it is morally impossible that the Apostles could have intended to 
deceive the world. 

II. That it is absolutely impossible that they could have been deceived 
with respect to the truth‘and certainty of the resurrection of Jesus. 

I. It is morally impossible that the Apostles could have intended to de- 
ceive the world. 

The heralds of the christian religion could have been influenced in their 
conduct by a desire of temporal advantage, by a love of fame, by sincerity of 
intention, or by an enthusiastic zeal. ‘Temporal advantage, and a love of 
fame, could not have been the actuating principles of the Apostles. Their 
line of conduct, they must have foreseen, would certainly involve them in 
dangers and sufferings. ‘Their undertaking was odious to both Jews and 
Gentiles. What favour could they expect from that nation, whose ardent 
hopes they greatly disappointed? When Jesus,of Nazareth appeared, we 
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98 Sermon on the Resurrection. | April, 
are told by Suetonius* and Tacitus,+ enemies of christianity, that the Jews 
anxiously looked for a temporal deliverer, who should effect some great and 
signal change in the condition of their country. They expected that he 
would shake from Judea’s neck, the galling yoke imposed on her by imperial 
Rome; that he would exalt their country above all the nations of the earth; 
would spread their national religion far and wide, and enable Judea to dic. 
tate laws to all the world. In national calamities the Jews fl ittered, consol- 
ed and sustained themselves with the prospect of national glory. This ex- 
pectation was universal. It was diffused through every class of the nation. 
What reception, then, among a people elated with these views, could any 
set of men anticipate, who told them that they must no longer look for a 
temporal deliverer in their Messiah, but that they must recognize him in the 
meek and lowly Jesus, whom they, themselves, slew; that they must no 
longer expect victories and triumphs, but that they must submit with patience 
to their present rulers; that they must no longer hope for the exaltation of their 
own religion, but that they must name the name of Christ; that they must 
contentedly see that wall of partition, which greatly flattered their pride, bro- 
ken down, and all mankind put upon an equality. The Jews considered the 
mosaic institutions the door of the kingdom of God. They highly valued 
the ritual law. They attributed great virtue and efficacy to its ceremonies. 
In this opinion, all the different sects of the Jews coincided. Among this peo- 
ple, what favour could the Apostles, who decried ceremonies, and attributed 
no efficacy to ritual observances; who required faith and works, and made 
our acceptance with God de pend on these conditions, what favour, under 
these circumstances, could they hope for? They must have anticipated hos- 
tility, labours, sufferings, and the loss of every thing dear to man in this life. 
Persecuted in such a cause, they would look in vain for protection, or aid, 
under the Roman government; for Rome would be as hostile to them as Je- 
rusalem. ‘Their religion would be as odious to the Romans as to the {srael- 
ites. They could hope for no toleration from the heathens, upon ground of 
the facility with which they admitted a new go. into the Pantheon. They 
denied the truth of every article of the pagan religion; they endeavoured to 
destroy every heathen temple, statue and altar; to build in their places chiris- 
tian Churches, and to establish the worship of the one true God. They 
could not, therefore, think, that the Roman magistrate would forward their 
designs. Religion, among the Romans, was an engine of state policy. The 
rulers would therefore be naturally alarmed at the preaching of this new sect. 
They could not appeal from the governors to the people. Uhe attempt would 
have been vain and fruitless. ‘The prejudices of the people were opposed 
to them. They fancied their religion correct and true. —They, in a great 
measure, believed their prosperity to depend upon their fidelity to their 
gods. In vain would they have appealed to the philosophers. ‘Their num- 
hers were small, and their courage not great. They could not, therefore, 
have afforded much aid against the civil power of Rome, and the body of the 
people. But, could they even expect the approbation of the philosophers? 
Could they expect, that those who despised the Jewish religion, would em- 
brace the Christian; that they who prided themselves on the strength of their 
intellects, and their deep researches into nature, and nature’s God, would 
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yield assent to the preachers of Christ crucified? To them the cross of 
Christ was a stumbling block, and the doctrine of redemption foolishness. 
Had temporal advantages actuated the Apostles, they would never have un- 
dertaken the propagation of the Christian religion. 

These deductions are fully supported by the positive testimony of heathen 
wriers. ‘Tacitus, Suetonius and Pliny, fully establish them. The first, 
speaking of the fire, which happened at Rome, in the reign of Nero, and of 
the unfavourable suspicions entertained of the Emperor, observes, “but nei- 
ther these exertions, nor his largesses to the people, nor his offerings to the 

Is, did away the infamous imputation, under which Nero lay, of having 
ordered the city to be set on fire.* To put an end, therefore, to this report, 
he laid the guilt, and inflicted the most cruel punishment, upon a set of peo- 

le, who were held in abhorrence for their crimes, and called by the people 
Christians. The founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death in the 
reign of Tiberias, under his procurator, Pontius Pilate. This pernicious su- 

rstition, thus checked for a while, broke out again, and spread, not only 
over Judea, where the evil originated, but through Rome itself, where every 
thing bad upon earth finds its way, and is practised. Some, who confessed 
their sect, were first seized; and afterwards, by their information a vast mul- 
titude was apprehended, who were convicted, not so much of the crime of 
burning Rome, as of hatred to mankind. Their sufferings at their execution 
were aggravated by insults and mockery, for some were disguised in the 
skins of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs; some were crucified, 
and some were wrapt in pitched shirts, and set on fire, when the day clos- 
ed, that they might serve as lights to illuminate the night. Nero lent his 
own gardens for these executions, and exhibited at the same time a mock en- 
tertainment, being a spectator of the whole in the dress of a charioteer, some- 
times mingling with the crowd on foot, and sometimes viewing the spectacles 
from his car. This conduct made the sufferers pitied; and though they were 
criminals, and deserving the severest punishment, yet they were considered 
as sacrificed, not so much out of a regard to the public good, as to gratify the 
cruelty of one man.” Thus much from this celebrated Roman historian. 

Suetonius, a cotemporary writer, speaking of Nero’s reign, but of a differ- 
ent event, probably, and of a more general persecution, informs us, “The 
Christians, a set of men of a new and mischievous superstition, were punish- 
ed.” Pliny, a cotemporary also, writing of his own times, has these words! 
“There are many of every age, and of both sexes; nor has the contagion of 
this superstition seized cities only, but smaller towns also, and the open coun- 
try. Those, who persist in declaring themselves Christians, I order to be 
led away to punishment; that is, execution. For I did not doubt, whatever 
it was they confessed, that contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be 
punished.” From the same Pliny, it further appears, “that accusations, 
trials and examinations were, and had been going on against them [Chris- 
tians | in the provinces, over which he presided; that schedules were deliver- 
ed by anonymous informers, containing the names of persons who were sus- 
pected of holding, or of favouring the religion; that in consequence of these 
informations many had been apprehended, of whom some boldly avowed 
their profession, and died in the cause; others denied that they were Chris- 


* Murphy’s translation, book xx. s. 44 
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100 Sermon on the Resurrection. [ April, 
tians; others acknowledging that they had once been Christians, declared 
that they had long ceased to be such.” To this same Pliny was sent by the 
Emperor Trajan, the following rescript: “The Christians are not to be 
sought for; but if they are brought before you, and are convicted, they are 
to be punished.” “Is it possible,” asks Epictetus, “that a man may arrive 
at this temper, and become indifferent to those things from madness, or from 
habit, as the Galileans?” “Let this preparation of the mind to die,” says 
Marcus Aurelius, “arise from its own judgment, and not from obstinacy like 
the Christians.” In this manner, the heathen writers incidentally speak of 
the followers of Jesus. From the foregoing quotations, we learn that the 
sufferings of the Christians were great and severe; that their profession of 
faith was hated, and that it exposed them to death; that they were persecut- 
ed by the Roman people, by the Roman Presidents, and by the Roman Em- 
perors. From ‘Tacitus we learn, that the founder of the religion was Christ, 
and that he suffered death under Pontius Pilate; that the persecution of the 
Christians was hot in Nero’s reign, about thirty years after the death of 
Christ; and that the sect at that time was very numerous. If the Apostles 
were anxious after temporal aggrandizement, would they have endeavoured to 
propagate the Christian Religion after the execution of its founder? = Could 
they have expected a better fate than their master? Was it not reasonable 
to infer, that the same spirit of persecution which brought Jesus to the cross, 
would likewise pursue them to death? They must have foreseen, that any 
attempt to spread the religion of Jesus Christ, so far from promoting their 
temporal welfare, would expose them to dangers, hatred, persecution, and 
death. We learn accordingly from Tacitus, that thirty years after the cru- 
cifixion of our Saviour, his followers were cruelly persecuted; and from other 
heathen authors, that these bloody persecutions raged with fury in the time 
of Trajan. Now this first persecution took place according to the ordinary 
course of mature during the life time of some of the Apostles; at all events, 
those who were converted by the Apostles, must have seen these bloody 
days. If the founder, then, of the religion was persecuted and put to death, 
on account of his doctrines; if the converts made by the Apostles underwent 
severe hardships, and suffered tortures and lingering deaths, can we possibly 
suppose that the Apostles themselves, who lived in the intermediate space of 
time, could have escaped with safety and impunity? The Apostles, who 
were the companions of Jesus, who were zealous and active in the extension 
of his religion? For Tacitus tells us, that it was extremely prevalent thirty 
ears after the death of the founder. If the founder was persecuted; if the 
humble and retiring professors were persecuted; if the rulers sought for the 
quiet disciples; surely they would never allow the proselyting champions, 
those who went from city to city to make converts. to pass quiet and easy 
lives; they would, according to the usual system of civil power, arrest, ar- 
raign, condemn and execute the leaders, with the view of suppressing the sect 
altogether. Had the Apostles then been actuated by ambitious, or-avari- 
cious motives, they would never have taken up the cross and followed the 
meek and lowly Jesus. | 
But some, perhaps, would say, though not influenced by prospects of tem- 
poral prosperity, yet fame was the exciting cause. To show that this pas- 
sion was not the guiding motive of the Apostles, we need say but little. Al- 
though fame is a glittering object, which dazzles the eyes of many, yet few 
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are willing to purchase it with the loss of life. All wish to enjoy the fruits of 
their labours. This hope makes men insensible to dangers, and prodigal of 
life: but, if you place before them the certain and quiet continuance of life, 
and a posthumous fame, neither very bright nor certain, little or no hesita- 
tion will exist in the choice. This now was exactly the situation of the 
Apostles. At the time of their death their fame was uncertain. lt was not, 
humanly speaking, likely to increase. They could entertain no hope that 
their cause, if they had not known that it was supported by heavenly aid, 
would triumph over its numerous and powerful enemies. If it had failed, 
they would have been branded, as they might have judged, from the temper 
of the world at the time, with every opprobious epithet. 

But if the Apostles had been in pursuit of fame, would they have set them- 
selves in opposition to the whole world? Would they have attempted to 
overthrow the mosaic institutions, which, as Jews themselves, they knew that 
nation so highly valued and esteemed? Would they have endeavoured to 
overthrow every pagan statue, altar and temple? Would they not rather 
have framed a religion of a more accommodating nature; less exclusive; and 
more comprehensive? Would they have set up a system of philosophy, so 
totally unlike to the heathen schemes? So pure, that all their followers must 
forsake their darling vices, and refuse ts gratify their most powerful pas- 
sions? Would they not rather, like the great prophet of the east, have com- 
manded the commission of such crimes, and have required the abstinence 
from such vices, as they knew would be grateful to their passions, and not in- 
terfere with the pleasures, and inclinations of those, whom they were endea- 
vouring to convert? Would they have decried fame as an object unworthy 
of the pursuit of a man and a Christian? Would they have recorded their 
own failings, their pusillanimous desertion of their Lord, in the moment of 
danger; in the time of his apprehension? 

No desire, therefore, to hand their names down to posterity, could have in- 
fluenced the conduct of the Apostles. ‘Timid in the presence of their mas- 
ter, lying from the multitude when they saw him seized, denying their know- 
ledge of him in the hall of justice, seeking their own safety by dispersion, no 
hope of future success and greatness, could ever have cheered their despond- 
ing bosoms; no idea of future fame could ever have made so deep an im- 
pression on their minds, as to change the shrinking cowardice of their hearts, 
into the bold adventurous spirits of his proselyting champions. To what mo- 
tive, then, can we ascribe their line of conduct? To sincerity of intention 
only. There is no other alternative. Whatever facts they relate we must 
therefore believe; and as they assert the resurrection of Jesus, we must be- 
lieve it. But some, perhaps, will say, that though their motives were good, 
and no sinister design actuated them, yet they might themselves have been 
mistaken. An enthusiastic zeal may have blinded their intellects. 

But it is utterly impossible that the Apostles could, themselves, have been 
deceived in regard to the truth, and certainty of Jesus’ resurrection. The 
history which they have left us, affords satisfactory testimony on this point. 
Let it be borue in mind, that it is now free from the charge of fraud and im- 
posture. We are told in that history, that the resurrection of Jesus was an- 
Bounced by Angels; that he frequently appeared to his disciples before his 
ascension into heaven; for “he showed himself alive to them by many infalli- 


ble proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things pertain- 
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ing to the Kingdom of God.* These appearances were frequently repeated; 
some of them took place at appointed stations; he conversed with his disc;. 
ples; he answered the questions which they put to him. To convince thom 
of the reality of his body, he ate and drank with them; did many wondrous 
works in their sight, expounded to them the Scriptures, and delivered regula. 
tions, which were to be observed in the goverament of his Church. Whe n, 
notwithstanding these many and infallible proofs, they thought a phantom de. 
ceived them, he bade them handle him, and he even suffered the incredulous 
Thomas to feel the prints the nails had made in his hands and feet; and to 
thrust his hand into his side, which the spear had pierced; and then he told 
them, that not many days after his ascension into heaven, “they should be 
enduedt with power from on high, and be baptised with the Holy Ghost.” 
At the end of ten days, the prediction was fulfilled. They were all! filled 
with the Holy Ghost,t and began to speak with other tongues as the Spi. 
rit gave them utterance. Now, where is there room for self delusion in 
this account? The circumstances of the narrative make the supposition 
absurd. Men could never fancy the things which attended the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. It is true, the two Marys may have been deceived with re. 
gard to the voice of the Angels; but the appearance of Jesus at the appointed 
place verifies the fact. ‘The appearances were made in such a manner, that 
it was impossible that the Apostles could have been deceived. It was not 
one person who saw Jesus after his resurrection, but many; and they saw 
him, not only at different times, but all at the same time also; they saw him not 
in the darkness of night, but in the brightness of day; they not only saw him, 
but touched him, and handled him, and infidelity itself was permitted to ex. 
amine him. But the completion of Christ’s promise, in the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, most incontestibly proves that they were not deceived. “In 
the certainty of this event, the Apostles could not possibly be mistaken. 
They felt within them the wanderfel gift, the power of speaking languages till 
then unknown to them. They had the same evidence of having this, as they 

had of their being alive. And is there any thing in nature, of which a man 
can be more sure? Even those, whose scepticism had carried them so far, 
as to assert, that we cannot be certain of the existence of any objects without 
us, must, in this case, allow, that the Apostles might be certain of what they 
felt by inward perception, and had the same sort of knowledge of, as they had 
of their own existence.” Allowing, then, that they were sure of this, it fol- 
lows that they were sure of Jesus having been raised from the dead, and of 
their having conversed with him after his resurrection. For in one of those 
conversations, he promised them this gift of tongues, and the accomplish- 
ment of the promise, was a full proof of his having been truly present 
with them when he made it. 

Satisfied, then, that the Apostles were neither enthusiasts nor impostors, 
let us this day join in the joy and festivity of our Church, firmly believing 
that “the Lord is risen indeed.” Let-us also advance this truth as an aux- 
iliary evidence of the truth of Christianity. God alone could raise Christ 
from the dead. God would never sanction an impostor. As God, there- 
fore, interposed i in a miraculous manner to establish the Christian religion, let 
us believe in the divine mission of Jesus Christ, without wavering. By this 


* Acts i. 3. + Luke xxiv. 49. Acts i. 5. t Acts ii. 4. 
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faith we will secure the favour of heaven, and be prepared to meet death, and 
through it, we may hope to secure a crown of glory bere and hereafter. For 
the Apostle says.* “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and believe with thine heart, that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 


shalt be saved.” 
* Rom. x. 9 


—j—— 


POR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


ESSAY ON THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 
No. If. 


Tue inferences from the remarks in the former Essays, are obvious, but 
very important. 

Scripture is complete: therefore, let us bring to its test every truth elaim- 
ing to be of divine authority. Leet it be a principle in no case to be departed 
from, that we receive nothing as an article of faith, unless it can be proved by 
Scripture. 

Let us gladly and thankfully avail ourselves of all the means of religious 
knowledge, which Divine Providence has mercifully provided, such as the 
facts plainly set forth in history, but only alluded to in Scripture, the customs 
divinely ordained, whereby as by signs God instructs men, the opinions of 
wise and pious men, of our own and of former times, embodied in commen- 
taries and sermons, and the judgment of the Church, as set forth in articles, 
creeds, liturgies and catechisms. We would not overrate these means of in- 
struction. On the contrary, we reject every lesson which is not conformable 
to Scripture. But,as they are valuable assistants in opening sacred truth, as 
they are not forbidden, as they have been used in the Old and New Testa- 
ment Church, we value them highly, and we are thankful to the good Provi- 
dence, who in his own way and by various means, brings his children to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

In the christian duty of assisting others to obtain a knowledge of religion, 
we will of course endeavour to supply them with all the means by which we 
have ourselves been benefited. The Bible, the great test of truth, we will be 
anxious to place in their hands; and with it the Catechism, the Creeds, the 
Liturgy, the Articles, approved Commentaries, and the writings of the Fa- 
thers. But especially, we should endeavour to provide them with these di- 
vinely appointed means of instruction, a Ministry and the Sacraments. If 
our pecuniary ability will allow us to do no more than to give one book, let it 
be the Bible. If the destitute are not willing to receive our comments and 
our ministers, let us give them the Bible. If we cannot do all we wish, let 
us do what we can. Let us do what is practicable, even if it should not be 
the most eligible. The Rev. Edward Hawkins, in his dissertation on the use 
and importance of unauthoritative tradition, has the following judicious re- 
marks on the present subject: 

_ “Wherever the best and true traditions precede or accompany the distribu- 
tion of the Scripture, there they never should be wanting; and there, if the 
gift be slighted or abused, the donor nevertheless will have done so far his 
duty. Wherever, too, Christianity has been preached, although the tra- 
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ditions shall have been corrupted, or the true doctrines overlaid with error, 
there may the Scriptures also be distributed, with the hope of advantage; and 
distributed unaccompanied, if nothing more be feasible; but surely, if more 
be practicable (unless those who perceive corruption are indifferent to its ex- 
istence ) the Scriptures will be accompanied in this instance by more just re- 
ports of their contents. In all the countries, however, where C hristianity j is 
taught at all, however imperfectly or corruptly taught, some tidings of the 
elementary doctrines of the faith are heard by every individual; and some 
hope there is, that with the Scriptures in his possession, each may embrace 
the essential truth, if not altogether divested of erroneous additions. 

“But, where tradition cannot be extended at all, there, if we are able to cir- 
culate the sacred writings, we shall not abstain indeed from embracing the 
very faintest chance of contributing to the best and highest good; but we 
shall recollect, that what we thus effect, is but a single link in the chain of 
necessary means towards that important ‘end. 

“To propagate, improve, or confirm the genuine principles of C hristianity, 
is the object in either instance, and in one only is the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures alone sufficient to the end in view. 

“But in every case, the danger is not so much in what we do to others, as to 
ourselves, from confounding the end with the means, and hence, indulging in 
a fond complacency, as if we had secured the most extensive good, when we 
had only abridged our real duties, or performed them only in part—a danger 
so much the more eminent, as the object proposed exceeds every other in 
magnitude and splendour.” 

The same principle again may be brought to throw additional light, if it 
be possible, upon the importance and the necessity of catechetical instruction. 

“By preaching, and catechising, and private intercourse (says Bishop Tay- 
lor) all the needs of souls can best be served; but by preaching alone they 
cannot.” “Without catechising, says Bishop Bull, preaching will not be suffi- 
cient.” “The duties of catechising, bound upon us by laws, rubrics and ca- 
nons, performed as they should be (says Bishop Wilson) with that serious- 
ness and pains in explaining the several parts of the Catechism, would be of 
more use to the souls both of the iearned and ignorant, than the very best ser- 
mon out of the pulpit.” 

“Neither are the young alone the objects of the beneficial influence of pub- 
lic catechetical instruction; in how many ways it is important to older hear- 
ers, also has been often observed by competent judges of the fact. Hence, 
probably the time appointed for catechising in the English Church, was after 
the second lesson when the congregation were present. A stronger motive 
for the increased adoption of catechetical instruction cannot be supplied, than 
the persuasion, that this was the mode of imparting the truths of Christianity 
not only most necessary, but from the first intended for the propagation of the 
faith.” 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that the duty of communicating the tra- 
ditional knowledge of the Christian doctrines, does not devolve upon the 
Clergy alone. Public instruction is their province. Private is invelved in 
the circle of almost every christian’s duty at some period of life or other. 
Masters of families, or of schools, and parents, in a more special manner, are 
bound to contribute their services to the common cause. Women may here 
perceive their appropriate and important province; it would be difficult to 
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overrate their usefulness, when discreetly employed in this career. Evellyn 
remarks, that from the disuse of catechising, “people had no principles, and 
crew very ignorant of even the common points of Christianity.” 


a oe 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


Wirn much deference to your better judgment, | would respectfully sug- 
gest the propriety of eng occasionally, in your respectable work, the 
lives of the Reformers, as Sanderson is now publishing the lives of *the sign- 
ers to the Declaration of Independence:” and with a similar view. These 
risked their lives in the sacred cause of their country, and those surrendered 
their lives at the stake, in support of the truth of the Gospel. 

I would likewise suggest the usefulness of publishing extracts from the 
writings of the Reformers, and from some of the ecclesiastical historians about 
the era of the Reformation. We are accustomed to pursue a similar course in 
our secular concerns; almost every day we recur again and again to the prin- 
ciples, opinions and conduct of the leaders of our civil Revolution, and we 
quote with gratitude and delight, those sound precepts of political wisdom, 
which led our country to independence and honour. So in the religious world, 
the Reformation cut the gordian knot which, for so many ages, had bound a 


servile world to the footstool of the Pope, and gave to christians liberty of 


conscience, and the Scriptures of God in the vernacular language of every 
protestant country. It is therefore the duty of every protestant, of every de- 
nomination, to study, and to cherish, the religious causes which produced that 
glorious event; because the doctrines of the Reformation are the doctrines of 
the Cross, derived solely from the Holy Scriptures, without the additions or 
the inventions, and corruptions of men. 

These considerations have induced me to transcribe from one of our old 
writers, an extract on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. If this should 
meet with your approbation, [ will, at my leisure, furnish you with some 
others, which may, at least, be considered as interesting articles of antiquity, 
if not as important matter to the inquiring Christian. 


ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


In the reign of Edward VI., A. D. 1547, an Act of Parliament was pass- 
ed “against such as speak against the Sacrament of the Altar, and for the re- 
ceipt thereof-in both kinds.” “In the last branch of the Act,” says Dr. Hey- 
lin, “it is declared, according to the truth of Scripture, and the tenor of ap- 
proved antiquity, that it is most agreeable both to the institution of the said 
Sacrament, and more conformable to the common use of practice, both of the 
Apostles and of the Primitive Church, by the space of five hundred years af- 
ter Christ’s Ascension, that the said blessed Sacrament should rather be min- 
istered unto all christian people under both kinds of Bread and Wine, than 
under the form of Bread only. And thereupon it was enacted, that the said 
most blessed Sacrament should be hereafter commonly delivered, and minis- 
tered unto the people, within the Church of England and Ireland, and other 
the King’s dominions, under both the kinds; that is to say, of Bread and 
Wine,” &c. 

608. MES.—VOL. Ul. 15 
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Now, that there is not any thing, either in the declaration of this Parlia. 
ment, or the words by which it was enacted, which doth not every way agree 
with Christ’s Institution, appears most lainly by this passage of Bishop Jew. 
el: “I would demand,” saith he, “of Master Harding, what things he would 
require to Christ’s Institution: If words, Christ’s words be plain: If exam. 
ple, Christ himself ministered in both kinds: If authority, Christ commanded 
his disciples, and in them all ministers of his Church to do the like: If cer. 
tainty of His meaning, the Apostles (endued with the Holy Ghost) so_ prac. 
tised the same, and understood He meant so: If continuance of time, He bad 
the same to be continued till His coming again. Which said, he thus proceed. 
eth:* “Some say, thatthe Priests in Russia, for lack of wine, used to consecrate 
in Metheglin. Others, that Innocent VIII., for the like want, dispensed with 
the Priests of Norway to consecrate without wine. It were no reason to bind 
the Church to the necessity or imbecillity of a few: for, otherwise the same 

want and imbecillity, which Master Harding hath here found for the one part 
of the Sacrament, may be found for the other. For Arrianus De Rebus In- 
dicis, and Strabo, in his Geography, have written, that there be whole na- 
tions and countries, that have no bread. Therefore it should seem necessa- 
ry by this conclusion, that in consideration of them the whole Church should 
abstain from the other portion of the Sacrament also, and so have no Sacra. 
ment at all.” But, because he may be suspected to be over partial, in favour 
of the Church of England, let us next see what is confessed by Dr. Harding, 
the first who took up arms against it in Queen Elizabeth’s time; who doth 
acknowledge in plain terms, that the communion was delivered in both kinds 


* Jewel against Harding, Art. 2. Sec.4.8. John Jewel, D. D. Bishop of Salisbury, 
was born at Buden, in Devonshire, 1522. He was educated at Barnstaple School, and 
at the age of 13 entered at Merton College, Oxford, and in 1530 was chosen scholar o! 

Corpus Christi. By great application he acquired extensive knowledge, and became 
a respectable tutor in his college, and an able and popular preacher in the university, 
and in his parish of Sunningwell, near Oxford, of which he was rector. He was in 
his principles a@ zealous protestant, and he proved it upon the accession of Edward 
VI., but after that king’s death, he was expelled from his college by the fellows, upoo 
which he retired to Broad-gate-hall, now Pembroke College, where many of his pupils 
followed him. The abettors of popery did not long suffer him in the enjoyment of re- 
tirement and security; he was compelled to subscribe to the popish doctrines, but his 
sincerity was doubted, and he escaped with difficulty from the emissaries of Bonner, 
and passed to the continent. He resided for some time at Strasburgh, in the house o! 
his old friend, Peter Martyr, once professor at Oxford. On Mary’s death he returned 
to England, and was selected as one of the sixteen protestants who were to dispute 
with the same number of Catholics in the presence of Elizabeth. In 1559, he was one 
of the commissioners for the extirpation of popery in the west of England, and a few 
months after was raised to the see of Salisbury. He died Sept. 1571, in his Sith 
year. His works were numerous and respectable; the best known of which, are his 
Apologia Ecclesie Anglicane, several times priuted in England, and abroad, and 
translated into Greek at Oxford, 1614, and into English, 1562, by Lady Bacon. Lem 
priere’s Biograph. Diet. 

Thomas Harding was an English divine, born at Comb-Martin, Devonshire, 15/2 
He was educated at Winchester and New-College, Oxford, where he became fellow 
1536. He was made Hebrew professor of the university by Henry VIII., and whens 
chaplain to the Duke of Suffolk, he was concerned in the education of his daughter, 
the lady Jane Grey. From a Protestant under Edward, he became a strong Catholic 
under Mary, and at the accession of Elizabeth, he lost ‘his preferment and retired to 
Louvain, where he became, says Wood, the target of popery. He entered the lists 
controversy with Bishop Jewel, against whom, during 13 years, he wrote seven pieces 
in support of the Catholic faith. He died about 1570. Lempriere’s Biog. Dict 
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at Corinth, as appeared by St. Paul; and in many other places also, as may 
most evidently be found in the writings of many ancient Fathers: And final- 
ly, that it was so used for the space of six hundred years and after. Art. 2. 
s. 8. 28. 

But, because Harding leaves the point at 600, and after, I doubt not but 
we may be able, on an easy search, to draw the practice down to six hundred 
more, and possibly somewhat after also. For Haymo of Halberstadt, who 
flourished in the year 850, informs us that,* the Cup is called the Cup of the 
Communion of the Blood of Christ, because all communicate thereof. And 
we are certified in the history of Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence; that 
William, Duke of Normandy, immediately before the battle near Hastings, 
Anno 966, caused his whole army to communicate in both kinds; as the use 
then was. And finally, it was observed by Thomas Aquinas, who lived in 
and after the year 1260, that, in some Churches of his time, the cup was not 
given unto the people. Which, though he reckoneth for a provident and 
prudent usage,t yet, by restraining it only to some few Churches, he shows 
the general usage of the Church to have been otherwise at that time, as in- 
deed it was. So that the Parliament in this case appointed nothing, but what 
was consonant to the institution of our Lord and Saviour, and to the prac- 
tice of the Church for 1260 years and upwards; which is sufficient to dis- 
charge it from the scandal of an innovation. Nor probably had the Parlia- 
ment appointed this, but that it was advised by such godly Bishops, as were 
desirous to reduce the ministration of that most blessed Sacrament to the first 
institution of it, and the primitive practice.—Heylin’s History of the Refor- 
mation, pp. 49, 50. Ed. Lond. 1674. 

SCRUTATOR. 


* Appellatur Calix communionum; quia omnes communicant ex illo. Haymo in 1] 
ad Cor. cap. 11. 
+ In quibusdam Ecclesis provide observatur; ut populo Sanguis non detur. S 3 


qu. 80. Art. 11. 
, i 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON THE MINISTRY AS A DIVINE INSTITUTION 
No. XV. 
CHAPTER VI. CONTINUED. 


On the Succession. 
XIX. Fasranus. 


Tus Prelate was elected, A. D. 236, and was distinguished for the purity, 
holiness, and integrity of his life;a and is said to have been every way wor- 
thy of the dignity to which he was raised. He was equally active in propa- 
gating the Gospel and in building of Churches, while his charitable disposi- 
tion led him to make many useful regulations for the support and. comfort of 
the poor. The Emperor Philip, Marcus Julius, was assassinated by his sol- 
liers at Verona, in the latter part of the year 249, and was succeeded by De- 
“ius, under whom the christians suffered a dreadful and general persecution. 
The worthy Fabianus was one of the first victims of the Emperor’s hatred of 


a Cypr. ep. 4. et 31. 
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christianity, being put to death for the faith on the 20th January, A. D. 250, 
after having governed the Church of Rome, fourteen years, one month, an: 
ten days.6 







XX. Cornetivs. 






After the martyrdom of Fabianus, the See of Rome continued vacant for 
near a year and an half. The christians were scattered in every direction 
by the severity of the persecution. During this melancholy period, some in- 
teresting letters passed between the Clergy of Rome, and Cyprian, the Bi- 
shop of Carthage, and his Clergy, who, likewise, were suffering under the 
Decian persecution. These communications related to the course to be pur- 
sued with the Lapsed; that is, with those who had either taken protection, of 
libels o safety, from the Sana magistrates, whence they were called Lib: //a- 
ticiz or had sacrificed to idols, and were thence called Sacrificati. The 
Rooke Clergy, and others, who had taken refuge in Rome, declared it to be 
their opinion, that the Lapsed who were at the point of death, might, upon 
unfeigned repentance, be admitted to the communion of the Church; but that 
the cause of the others should be postponed until the election of a new bi- 
shop, who with the other Bishops, and the Priests, Deacons, Confessors and 
Laymen, who, had stood firm in the faith, should take their case into conside- 
ration. They likewise declared, that a crime committed by many ought not 
to be judged by one; and that a decree could not be binding without the con- 
sent and approbation of many.c 

When the attention of Decius was engaged by the revolt of Julius Valens, 
the christians determined to elect a successor to Fabianus. And accordingly, 
on the 4th of June, A. D. 251, Cornelius, a Presbyter of the Church ot 
Rome, was unanimously elected to the vacant See.d This Prelate is describ- 
ed by St. Cyprian,e as a man of unblemished character, and deserving the ec- 
clesiastical rank to which he was raised, for his peaceable temper, his great 
modesty, his inte grity, and his many other eminent virtues. 

Notwithstanding the unanimous election of Cornelius, Novatian, a disap- 
pointed candidate for the Episcopate, refused to acknowledge him, and even 
accused him to St. Cy prian, and some other Bishops, of being one of the Li- 
bellatici, and of other crimes. Cyprian assembled a Council of the African 
Bishops, when two of their body were sent to Rome, to inquire into the truth 
of the charges. Upon the return of these messengers, they so satisfied the 
Church of Carthage, of the legality of Cornelius’ election, and of the piety 
and excellence of his shipeceer that he was immediately acknowledged bj 
the African Church. Immediately after this acknowledgment, the African 
Bishops informed Cornelius of the Resolutions they had passed in Council, 
relating to the Lapsed. They argued justly, that those who had yielded to 
the storm of the persecution, should‘be admitted to a union with the Church, 
upon sincere repentance, and after a long trial of their fidelity. The African 
Council were unwilling to urge the Lapsed, by an utier rejection of them, into 
a total apostacy from the christian faith. When Cornelius received this in- 
formation, he assembled a Council of sixty Bishops, and a great number oi 








































b Buch. cycl. p. 267.——e Cypr. ep. 31-———d Euseb. chron, |. 6. c. 33. Opt.!.2 
Aug. ep. 165, &c. Pears, Cyp. an. p. 29, n.6.——e Ep. 52. 
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Priests, Deacons and Laymen,f in which the resolutions of the African 
Church were approved. 

Novatian assisted at this Council; but as he maintained, in opposition to 
the whole assembly, that the Lapsed should not be admitted, upon any terms, 
into communion with the Church, he was excommunicated, and cut off from 
that communion which he wished to deny to others.g Irritated at this sen- 
tence, he united with Novatus, a presbyter of the Church of Carthage, but a 
man of bad character, who, to avoid the same sentence, had fled to Rome. 
By the profession of great sanctity, Novatus gained many followers, and some 
eonfessors, to the party of Novatian, and, ultimately, procured him to be con- 
secrated Bishop, in opposition to Cornelius, by some Prelates, who were sent 
for from the country, for that purpose, and who were ignorant of his views. 
Novatian’s party styled themselves, Cathari, that is, the pure and undefiled. 
Every Bishop, except three, were convinced of the uncanonical consecration 
of Novatian, and acknowledged Cornelius. The African Church, to show 
their abhorrence of his conduct, met in council and excommunicated Nova- 
tian, and likewise the deputies whom he had sent to solicit their countenance. 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, and Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, wrote 
most urgent and aflectionate letters to the Confessors who had espoused the 
cause of Novatian, exhorting them to return to the bosom of the Church. 
These, happily, had the desired effect, and the Confessors rejoined the 
Church, amidst the tears and embraces of their brethren. 

The Church of Carthage was likewise disturbed by the schism of Felicis- 
simus, who, being excommunicated by a Council assembled in that city, fled 
to Rome; but in consequence of a letter from St. Cyprian, he was rejected by 
Cornelius. 

After Gallus succeeded to the Roman Empire, the persecution of the chris- 
tians was renewed. Considerable numbers were either banished or put to 
deat!:, for refusing to sacrifice to idols, in order to stop the ravages of the 
plague, which then desolated the empire. Upon this occasion, St. Cyprian 
wrote his excellent discourse on mortality, teaching the christians to triumph 
over the fear of death, and urging them not to mourn for those friends who 
die full of faith in Jesus Christ. 

Cornelius made a glorious confession of his faith in Jesus, for which he 
was imprisoned, and there died, Sept. 24th, A. D. 252; having filled the See 
of Rome, one year, three months and ten days. 


XXII. Luciws IL. 


This Prelate, a Roman by birth, the son of Porphyrius, was no sooner elect- 
ed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Cornelius, than he was ban- 
ished by the Roman government.A He returned, however, a short time af- 
terwards, and was joyfully received by his Church. He suffered martyrdom, 
after having presided over the Church of Rome, only five months, and a few 
days, A. D. 253. 


XXII. Srepuen I. 


This Prelate was a Roman by birth, and of a hasty and haughty temper. 
He was elected to the See of Rome, A. D. 253. During the short episcopate 


J Euseb. 1. 6. c. 43. Pacian, ep.3. g Theodor. her. 1.3.c.5. A Cypr. ep. 58. 
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of Stephen, some interesting matters occurred in the Church. Basilides. 
Bishop of Leon and Astorga, and Martial, Bishop of Merida, were among the 
number who were denominated Libellatici, and were said to be guilty of other 
erimes; for which the latter was deposed by the Bishops of Spain, and Felix 
appointed in his place. The former, conscious of his guilt, resigned, and Sa- 
binus was appointed his successor. Basilides did not quietly acquiesce in his 
deposition. His ambition led him to seek his restoration to office; for which 
purpose he went to Rome, and by a plausible story imposed upon the unwa- 
ry Stephen, and was admitted to ‘the communion of his Church. He then 
returned to Spain, and there exercised the episcopal functions, as if he had 
not been justly and lawfully deposed. Martial acted in the same way. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Churches of Leon, Astorga, and Merida, applied 
to the Bishops of Africa for their advice and assistance. A council of twenty- 
eight Bishops, with St. Cyprian at their head, was assembled at Carthage. 
They determined that Basilides and Martial ought not to be acknowledged as 
Bishops; that it was unlawful to communicate with them; that such Bishops 
as did, ought to be excommunicated; and that the imposition which they 
practised upon Stephen, by which they obtained communion with his 
Church, instead of giving them any right to the Sees they had justly forfeited, 
only added to their guilt. The council confirmed the election of Sabinus and 
Felix, who were accordingly acknowledged by all the African Bishops. 

It appears from these occurrences, that 28 African Bishops, with the ami- 
able and pious St. Cyprian at their head, were ignorant of the supremacy of 
the Bishop of Rome; that the Spanish Bishops applied to the Church at Car- 
thage, and not to that at Rome; that the Council at Carthage solemnly de- 
clared, that all who abetted the deposed Bishops, ought to be excommunicat- 
ed; and that the Bishop of Rome fell under this severe ecclesiastical censure, 
for allowing himself to be imposed upon by Basilides. 

As a further evidence that the supremacy of the Roman See was either not 
claimed, or not acknowledged, we find that in the year 256, St. Cyprian, Bi- 
shop of Carthage, and Stephen, Bishop of Rome, were opposed to each other 
in the famous dispute about the baptism of heretics; the former maintaining 
that baptism administered by heretics was null and invalid; and the latter as 
strenuously asserting, that it was valid. This opinion was evidently wrong; 
for the Montanists and Marcionites did not baptise in the name of the three 
Persons inthe Godhead, as is commanded in the Gospel; 7 therefore their bap- 
tisms were declared null and void by two general councils. The Church was 
completely divided between these two parties. 

The Churches of Africa and Numidia had formerly admitted heretics with- 
out baptising them; but this was prohibited by a council of the Bishops of 
these Provinces, summoned by Agrippinus, Bishop of Carthage, towards the 
close of the second century. ‘The practice of baptising heretics was follow- 
ed by the Churches of Cappadocia, and other provinces of Asia, and was 
confirmed by a council held at Iconium in Phrygia, in the year 230; and 
likewise by another council, held about the same time, at Synnades in Phry- 
gia. The Bishops of Pontus and Egypt, adopted this practice; but those 
of Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and some others, were opposed to it. 


i Cyp. ep. 68.——j Matt. xxviii. 19-——& Cypr. ep. 70. 73. Aug. de bapt. I. 2. ¢ 
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Various communications passed between the different parties, and twe 
councils were held at Carthage. The first was composed of 71 Bishops, and 
the second of 85 Bishops, besides Presbyters, Deacons and Laymen. This 
assembled on the Ist of Sept. A. D. 256. In his reply to the synodal letter 
of the African Bishops, Stephen assumed an arrogance unknown before; but 
which has since been practised by many of his successors. He was not sa- 
tisfied with asserting the dignity of his See, as deriving its name and its hon- 
our from the metropolis of the Roman empire, but he put them in mind of 
his succession from St. Peter, and then commanded obedience on pain of ex- 
communication. St. Cyprian, however, was no otherwise moved by this in- 
solence, than to allude to it in a speech before the third council of Carthage, 
in these words: “None of us ought to set himself up as a Bishop of Bishops, 
or pretend tyrannically to constrain his colleagues, because each Bishop hath 
a liberty and a power to act as he thinks fit, and can no more be judged by 
another Bishop, than he can judge another. But we must all wait for the 
judgment of Jesus Christ, to whom alone belongs the power to set us over 
the Church, and to judge of our actions.” ‘The council unanimously approv- 
ed the baptising of heretics. Stephen was so irritated at this disregard of 
his threats, that he excommunicated all the Bishops who had assisted at this 
council, and all who held the same opinion; that is, the Bishops of Africa, 
Numidia, Mauritania, Cilicia, Cappadocia, Galatia and Egypt.m 

Stephen suffered martyrdom, August 2d, A. D. 257, in the persecution of 
Valentinian; having governed the Church of Rome, four years and six 
months. 

A PARISH MINISTER. 


I Cypr.con. p. 397. Aug. de bapt. 1.3. ¢.3. Du Pin's Biblioth.i. p. 164. Jortin's 
Eccles. Hist. i. 415.——m Eauseb.}. 7. c. 5. 


a ae 
ON THE ANTE-COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Tue following Letter from the venerable Dr. Chase, Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in Ohio, upon an important part of the public worship 
of the Church, will be read with interest. We have copied it from the Phil- 
adelphia Recorder. 


Worthington, Dec. 15, 1825. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

In considering the expediency of omitting, on ordinary Sundays, the 
Commandments, the Collect for the day, and the Epistle and Gospel, I 
would, like yourself, wish to waive all abstract reasoning from the Rubrics; 
touching this matter, and confine myself to a few other points which I must 
own have great weight on my mind. 

1. The daily recital of a short summary of the law of God, the reading of 
a well selected portion of Scripture, and the offering up of a short prayer 
that God would be graciously pleased to write that law upon our hearts, and 
so overrule our affections and wills, and all the things of this world, as that 
we might obey that Gospel, seems so reasonable in itself, that were all writ- 
fen rule out of the question, it could not fail to approve itself, to all friends of 
the Christian religion. The additional time taken up in the performance of 
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this duty does not, with common fluency of utterance, exceed eight minutes: 
and the benefit reasonably to be expected from its performance, it is believed, 
as great as that spent in any other parts of the divine service. As it respect; 
my own experience in this particular, such is the weakness of my nature, 
that the solemn recital of God’s law every Sunday, succeeded by the evan- 
gelical interpretation thereof, in the Epistle and Gospel, with the intermedi- 
ate Collect condensing the importance of both in a devout prayer to God, for 
spiritual improvement, that to omit this service would be a great grief to me; 
it would create a vacancy in the means of grace, which I should not know 
how to supply. ‘This source of regret and sorrow would be augmented by 
the consideration, that in omitting the ante-communion service, we mar the 
beauty of that plain and most consistent plan which the Church has adopted 
for spending the whole year in a regular distribution of doctrine and duty to 
the glory of God and the edification of all faithful people. Let any devout 
Christian when seeking the best means of keeping alive the great and essen- 
tial doctrines of the Christian religion, and perpetuating the knowledge there- 
of in the hearts and lives of succeeding generations, carefully and seriously 
examine the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels appointed to be used from Ad- 
vent to Trinity Sunday, and thence to Advent again—let him examine them 
in connection with the lessons and the portion of Psalms appointed for these 
Sundays and holy-days respectively, and it is believed he will see a reason 
and a use for retaining this part of the service, which is not to be slighted nor 
overlooked with a peaceful conscience. It is evidently the intention of the 
Church to commence the year with her Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
continue him company throughout the year. At the Advent, a season of four 
Sundays set apart for the commemoration of our Saviour’s coming in the 
flesh, the lessons appointed are so appropriate in exhibiting the prophecy and 
the fulfilment, and the epistle and gospel come so effectually in aid of impress- 
ing the truth of the divine origin of our religion, on the mind, that not to have 
a Collect in which to beg.of God, grace to improve the whole to his benefit, 
would be a lamentable deficiency—and to omit the whole service, having 
such a beneficial tendency, would be more than inexpedient. As it now 
stands, a devout person can walk with Christ throughout the year; and at 
every step, especially on the Sundays between Advent and Trinity Sunday, 
have something of doctrine, or something of example from his adored master. 
During the four Sundays in Advent, he may hear the prophecies recited of our 
Saviour’s coming in the flesh, and see the fulfilment of the same in the gospel, 
and learn the improvement of thesame in the Epistle,and pray for grace in the 
Collect, and thus prepare for his second coming to judge both the quick and 
dead, at the lastday. In the season of Epiphany, the devout Christian would 
follow the Saviour in fulfilling the prophecies relating to himself, as recited in 
the first lesson, in manifesting to the Gentiles his power and glory i in the Star 
of Bethlehem to the Chaldean Magi; and as in the conscious water owning 
his power at the marriage feast in Gentile Galilee. Ash Wednesday and the 
Sundays in Lent ending in Good Friday, would lead the Christian soul to 
contemplate the Saviour of the world as fasting forty days, as suffering all 
manper of indignity and pain, and at last offering himself upon the cross, to 
show the awlul nature of sin, and to make atonement for it to the offended 
justice of God. The solemnities of Passion week chiefly set forth in the se- 
cond service, form a proper prelude to the ushering in of the glorious Laster, 
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or the resurrection of the Sun of Righteousness from the night of the * 

whereby our greatest enemy, death, was subdued, and his sting extracted. 
might go on to speak of the Ascension, and the great festival of W hit Sunday, 
commemorative of our Saviour’s going to the Father and sending down the 
Holy Ghost, and of the no less important feast of Trinity in Unity | might 
speak of the adaptation of the Epistle, Gospel, and Collect to these great 
events, and to the purposes of making them promotive of the eternal salva- 
tion of all who sincerely use them. And I might thence go on to the end of 
the ecclesiastical year, shewing that the devout Christian, by following the 
order of the Church, is most richly furnished with the means of grace, both 
to enlighten his mind, confirm his faith, elevate his hopes, purify his affec- 
tions, and lead him at death to the kingdom of glory. But I have not time to 
be more particular. It is evident, however, even from this short sketch, that 
the good designs of the primitive fathers retained by the Reformers of the 
Church, would be essentially defeated by leaving out the ante-communion 
service. They designed that the whole year should exhibit a well digested 
and connected service, setting forth all the important features Of our Saviour’s 
life and doctrine. The taking away of the second service would, in my 
humble opinion, alter or defeat this design, and make of it quite a different 
thing. It would reduce it to an individual Sunday service, instead of a 
yearly service. It would break the chain into separate links, which now so 
firmly and sweetly unites all that important series of doctrines as taught in all 
parts of the ecclesiastical year together. 

2. I wish I could state my second reason for adhering to the use of the 
ante-communion service, so as not to be misunderstood myself, nor to give 
offence to others. 

If the American Episcopal Church omit the reading of the Command- 
ments, the Epistle, and Gospel, and Collect, she will differ in a greater de- 
gree than was ever contemplated from that venerable parent whence she is 
descended, the Church of England. It is not my intention to assert, that 
this difference, should it take place, would be considered in itself so essential 
as to endanger that mutual fellowship which so happily subsists between the 
two Churches; but I have no hesitation in saying, that it would, by the most 
pious of that communion, be considered as the prelude to greater liberties 
with the service, which might end in the prostration of all that outward order 
and beauty in the Church hitherto so much admired, and which, under God’s 
blessing, like the Ark of Noah, has preserved so many souls from perishing. 
To my certain knowledge, there are those in the Church of England, who 
have heard with the deepest regret, of the attempt in some of the American 
dioceses, to dispense with the ante-communion service. The learned and 
pious editor of the Christian Observer, is of this number; and the more pious 
and devoted clergymen, are the most tenacious of this most Godly part of our 
service. I have no doubt that the information of a disposition in our Clergy 
to differ in this respect, from the universal practice of the English Church, 
would, if generally diffused in that country, serve to create a painful sensation 
hitherto unfelt. For these reasons, and many others which I think unneces- 
sary to state, | cannot think myself at liberty to authofise a departure from 
the practice of using the ante-communion service, as well on those Sundays 
where there is not, as on those in which there is the administration of the come 


munion. Ever your affectionate and humble friend and brother, 
PHILANDER CHASE. 
GOS. MES.—VOL. III. 15" 
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Religious Dissipation. ’ [ April, 


PROM THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 


I am one of the many who have read the remarks on “wandering pastors 
and wandering flocks,” extracted from the excellent Archbishop Magee, ina 
former number of your Journal,* with interest and improvement. As con- 
nected with an important branch of the subject, and as illustrating the coinci- 
dence of opinion between Churchmen and dissenters, although upon princi- 
ples considerably differing, | would beg leave to recommend to you for inser. 
tion, the following extract from the writings of one who is deservedly high in 
the esteem of his brethren, as well for true piety, as for solid learning and su- 
perior talents. 

In a truly excellent sermon upon “the difficulties and temptations attend- 
ing the preaching of the Gospel in large cities,” the author (Dr. Miller) is 
led, among other causes of these peculiar difficulties, to remark upon the 
‘flove of variety and fondness for religious dissipation,” which prevail almost 
universally in populous towns. Afler considering it as it relates to the mat- 
ter and manner of the preacher, he observes: 

“But this is not th® whole of his difficulty. There is also a tendency in 
large towns, where public exercises of religion abound, and where some 
Churches, of one denomination or other, are almost always open; there is a 
tendency, among many professors of religion, otherwise exemplary, by far too 
much to neglect the duties of the closet and of the family, and to be almost 
perpetually engaged in attending on public services. J am a warm friend, 
not only to a punctual attendance on the stated services of the house of Gop 
on the Sabbath; but also to an attendance on prayer meetings, and other si- 
milar exercises, as Providence may afford an opportunity in the course of the 
week.t The person who has it in his power to attend such meetings, but has 
no taste for it, and seldom or never appears at them, gives too much reason 
to fear, that if he have real religion at all, it is at a very low ebb in his soul. 
Nay, I have no doubt that, where the principle of piety is in a lively and 
growing state, such meetings will be regarded as a feast, and there will bea 
desire to enjoy them as often as is consistert with the other duties of a Chris- 


* December, 1824. 

+ It has somehow become a common notion, that Church principles are unfavour- 
able to prayer meetings. This can only have arisen from an unwarrantable restriction 
of a generic term to a particular species. Prayer meetings, in the genuine sense of 
the term, are so far from being discouraged by our Church, that it must be evident to 
every one who has consulted her Prayer Book, that she contemplates, whenever it is 
practicable, their daily occurrence. For why is an assembly for public worship the 
less a prayer meeting, because convened in a Church, and conducted by a minister of 
the sanctuary in the admirable forms of the Church, instead of being the unauthorized 
extemporary effusions ofa layman? And although no provision is made by the Book 
of Common Prayer for a second evening service, because at the time in which it was 
compiled, such a service was either not customary, or liable to abuse; yet it does not 
follow that now, when circumstances rendered it necessary for the greater edification 
of the people, it is condemned by the formutaries of the Church. Take the general 
practice of the clergy of our larger cities, authorized and approved of by their Bi- 
shops, for an example, and it will prove the willingness of our Church to accommodate 
itself to the circumstances of its members, and its readiness to embrace every opportu- 
nity for their instruction. The observations in the text, therefore, are equally appli- 
cable to our community, as to that to which the respected writer belongs. To resi- 
dents in this city, where the zeal of the clergy provide so many opportunities of iter- 
mediate worship, they are peculiarly appropriate. 
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tian life. But this desire may be, and often has been indulged to excess; es- 

ially by parents and heads of families. Many hasten from Church to 
Church, and from one social meeting to another, until every hour on the Sab- 
bath, and every evening in the week, are employed in public services. In 
fact, they seem to think that they serve God acceptably just in proportion to 
the number of public exercises on which they can attend. This religious dis- 
sipation—for it really appears to me to deserve no better name—is produc- 
tive of multiplied evils. [t interferes, almost entirely, with that calm self-ex- 
amination and self-converse, which are so essential to a life of growing piety. 
It abridges, or prevents, in a most fatal degree, that faithful instruction of 
children and servants, which is indispensable to training up a family in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. And it tends to surcharge the mind 
with an amount of spiritual provision which is never properly digested, or 
likely to be advantageously applied. ‘The consequence is, that the young 
and rising generation, in such families, are never prepared by adequate train- 
ing at home to hear the Gospel with profit. While those who are more ad- 
vanced in life, taking little or no time for meditation and reading in private, 
do not grow as they ought in Seviptural knowledge, afid remain but babes, 
while they ought to be strong men in Christ.” 

Thus far our author. . The motives advanced by him for moderation in at- 
tendance upon public worship, and for attachment to one’s own congregation, 
are of equal weight will all denominations of Christians. Add to these the pre- 
servation of the pastoral relation, and the attachment to the distinctive princi- 
ples of our Church, which should influence every Episcopalian, and they 
present an irresistible weight of reasoning against the pernicious practice of 
rambling in search of favourite preachers, and devoting an over-large portion 
of time to attendance at public meetings for religious worship. 

M. N. 
om 


IMPORTANCE OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Importance of Ecclesiastical History. By the Rev. Samuel H. Turner, D. D. Professor 
of Biblical Learning and the Interpretation of the Scriptures in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United Slates. 


In the study of Theology, Ecclesiastical History is highly interesting and 
useful. ‘To examine the character of man in all his diversified conditions, 
from the illiterate savage to the polished child of education; to trace the 
growth of arts and civilization; to investigate the rise of empires, following, 
them in their progress to strength and perfection, and marking their decline 
by luxury and effeminacy, till the eye, trembling with anxiety, beholds them 
by their own weight precipitated into ruins, from which new kingdoms 
spring into existence, are subjects by which the inquisitive mind of man has 
never failed to be interested. But vastly, | might almost say infinitely, is 
that interest increased, when the examination of the human character, the 
advancement of science, the revolutions of states and empires, are contem- 
plated in their influence on that “holy catholic” company, which is “the 
Church of the living God!” The origin of this society—its nature—its 
perpetuity, not only while this world exists, but in “a better country,” give 
to whatever has any connection with it, an importance which could not oth- 
erwise be predicated of human affairs. This circumstance alone is sufficient 
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to stamp a value on the study of Ecclesiastical History. An acquaintance 
with the civil state of the worid during the different periods which will come 
under review, will also be necessary. 

The study of Ecclesiastical History is useful in improving our knowledy: 
of human character, which it illustrates more fully than civil history. ‘lhe 
averseness of the human mind to the holy truths of religion, is displayed in 
the supercilious neglect of philosophers, condemning a system which they 
would never take the pains to examine,* and in the persecutions of tyrants 
from Antiochus Epiphanes, to Dioclesian and his coadjutors. The extent 
of iniquity, to which the fury of the passions, instigated by outward tempta- 
tion, and unchecked by more powerful restraints, will burry a man, is exem- 
plified in the intrigues and quarrels, in the meanness and corruption, which 
the desire of pre-eminence has led to, even in those whose care it should have 
been, and who were bound by their profession, to display Christian huvuility. 
The history of various parts of Christendom would contirm the remark; bu' 
it receives a strikihg illustration in that of the Churches of Rome and Con- 
stantinople. 

It is further of utility, in shewing the necessity of learning and piety in the 
Church, Lamentable has been its situation for the want of them. Super- 
stition and error have sprung from practices, which it must be acknowledg- 
ed, on the one hand, had their origin in good motives; while, on the other, it 
must be confessed, that their operation and intluence were injudicious. W bat 
is more commendable than to reverence the memory ofthe pious? _ It is sim- 
ply givmg “honour to whom honour is due.” Yet this laudable principle, 
not being restrained in its effects by sound judgment and genuine piety, has 
led to the grossest absurdities. Hence sprang attachment to relics, devotion 
addressed to saints, and worship of images. ‘The substitution of outward 
services for inward piety, while they should have been merely subsidiary to 
its exercise, was a natural consequence. From this source arose all those 
superstitions, by which, during many centuries, the greatest part of Christen- 
dom was deluded, and which present so shocking a proof of human weak- 
ness. Whence, but from ignorance of the character of the Supreme Being, 
and of the nature of the revelation which he had made by his Son, arose tha! 
power, which, strengthened by the civil and political circumstances of the 
times, and appropriating to itself, first spiritual, and then temporal suprema- 

cy, extended its immense dominion, till it triumphed over kingdoms, and 
called empires to its foot? ‘The progress of papal authority, from the pru- 
dent, compliant Zachary, to the fierce and haughty Hildebrand, and even to 
the no less haughty Boniface: the crusades, the track of which marked Ev- 
rope, Asia, and even Africa with blood: pilgrimages which exhausted whole 
provinces of their wealth, all owe their existence to the prevalence of igno- 
rance and superstition. If we cast our eyes on the Eastern Church, the 
picture is no less gloomy. When the Greeks, always inventive, and fond of 


* Comp. Tacitus, Ann. Lib. 15. c. 44. Bipont. Ed. vol. I. p. 240. who speaks of 
Christianity as a destructive superstition, and anevil involving the hatred of mankind, 
with Celsus, who gives a similar view of our religion, calling it logon l/umainomenon 
ton ton anthropon bion.—See Orig. cont. Cels. lib. 1. p. 21. Ed. Hoesch 4to. .The con- 
duct of Marcus Aurelius, and other of the Roman emperors, resulted from a simi- 
Jar erroneous idea of the religion which they were persecuting. For the commonly 
believed errors with respect to the origin of the Jews, see Tac. Hist. lib. V. c. 2, 3, vol. 


3d, p. 384—5. 
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their inventions, distinguished also for literary trifling and vanity, had spent 
themselves in quarrelling about Nestorius and Lutyches, and exhausted the 
thunders of excommunication against the Monophysites and Monothelites; 
when they had displayed to the world their vanity, inconsistency, and folly; 
when their contentions about points of Theology, scarcely possible to be un- 
derstood, and when understood, not worth the trouble that their acquisition 
called for, had raised the worst passions, destroyed almost all remains of pie- 
ry, and buried genuine learning under the rubbish of frivolous distinctions 
and metaphysical absurdities; then was the brightness of that law which had 
“gone forth from Sion,” shadowed by the imposture of Mahomet, an im- 
posture, which issuing from Arabia, spread through the East and the African 
cuasts, overran a partof Europe, and still maintains, ina large portion of the 
globe, its destructive influence. 

E-eclesiastical History is strikingly illustrative of the doctrine of Divine 
Providence. Setting aside the inspiration of the Old ‘Testament, and consi- 
dering it merely as a narrative sufficiently authenticated, never was there 
such a series of remarkable providences as those that it displays. After the 

riod which closes its sacred canon, the interference 6f Divine Providence 
js to be observed, in the support of the Jewish Church by the Persian mon- 
archs; and after the termination of their line, in the honour paid to it by the 
Macedonian conqueror; and upon the dismemberment of his empire, in the 
conduct of the Syriav and Egyptian princes, sometimes presecuting, and 
sometimes protecting the people of the Most High. ‘The preparation made 
for the coming of the Messiah by the progress of the Roman arms, by the 
scattering of the Jews, and particularly, by the translation of the Scriptures 
into the Greek language, then principally ‘in use, is worthy of particular at- 
tention. In the Christian Church, also, the student will be led to remark the 
interference of Divine Providence, in restoring peace to this atilicted body, 
in the conversion of the great Constantine: he will notice events of greatest 
magnitude and importance, growing out of causes apparently trifling:* he 
will see human passions and ignorance overruled, to the accomplishment of 
the most salutary effects*—and the inconsistency and private views of indi- 
viduals made to subserve the grand interests of the Church.t And indeed, 
when the operations of Providence cannot easily, if at all, be traced, the re- 
flecting mind will not hastily conclude that his operations have ceased. 
When to the undiscerning, the Almighty seems to sit still, yet even then is 
his eye fixed “upon the object that he intends to accomplish; though it be, 


to use the sublime and appropriate figure of Isaiah,) as the parching heat. 


just before lightning, as the dewy cloud in the heat of harvest.”’t 

There is another view in which this interesting supject is particularly va- 
luable. 1 mean in the illustration which it affords, of the influence of the 
Gospel in forming the Christian character. This is particularly conspicu- 
ous in the primitive ages. To pass over examples recorded in Scripture, 
who can contemplate such men as Ignatius, Polycarp, and Clement of Rome, 


* Comp. the history of the reformation, both in Germany and in England. 

t Com. the conduct of Maurice, elector of Saxony, and of Henry II. of France, 
which obtained from the emperor Charles V. the peace that set the protestants above 
the reach of their enemies. 

+ See Bp. Horsley’s admirable illustration of the 18th chap. of Isaiah, especially of 
the fourth verse, p. 77, 78, 79, 89, 90. Ed. Phil. 1800. 
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without being filled with admiration at their excellencies! Who can ex. 
amine the history and character of Justin, of [renzus, of Dionysius of Alex. 
andria, and of Cyprian, without acknowledging the influence of that holy 
and benevolent principle, by which these men were actuated! And can the 
labours and piety of Origen, mistaken as he was in some things, and shame- 
fully abused and persecuted as were his person and character:—can those of 
Gregory Nazianzen, of Chrysostom, of Jerome, of Augustin, and others, be 
considered, without exciting in the breast of the student some correspondent 
ardour; without awakening some energy of soul in the promotion of that 
best of causes, to which he ts about to pledge his most zealous efforts! 

But it is not in these respects only, important as they are, that the study of 
Ecclesiastical History is beneficial. If well prosecuted it assists greatly in 
acquiring correct views of doctrine, and thus promotes our acquaintance with 
Theology, properly so called. In marking out the course of instruction to 
be pursued, Theology as a system, has been placed immediately after the 
study of the Scriptures, simply for this reason, because all systems of | heo- 
logy must appeal for their support to the rule of faith. But still, like every 
other science, its parts serve for mutual illustration. The celebrated Bacon 
has remarked, that “it is not St. Augustin’s, nor St. Ambrose’s works that 
will make so wise a divine, as Ecclesiastical History, thoroughly read and 
observed.”"* If the student would derive all the benefit that may be obtain- 
ed trom this subject, he must not satisfy himself with a simple knowledge of 
facts and dates; nor must he think it sufficient to trace the origin and pro- 
gress of opinion; he must examine the reasons on which they are professed- 
ly founded, and be able to show the inconclusiveness of those reasons, when 
the opinions are incorrect. If this is not a necessary part of the study of 
Ecclesiastical History, it is at least closely connected with it; as the history 
of a doctrine is very frequently dependent for elucidation, on the train of ar- 
gument by which it is supported. 

The form of government which Jesus Christ or his Apostles, may have 
settled for his body, the Church; and the character and grades of those ofli- 
cers that were appointed, for the purpose of administering the word and sa- 
craments, which are the ordinary channels of divine grace, cannot be unin- 
teresting subjects to the Christian enquirer. But it must be acknowledged, 
that in the present day, they do not receive that share of agtention which 
their importance merits. ‘The student of divinity must give them a fair in- 
vestigation. Where this is done, | do not hesitate to express the opinion, 
that the result will be a firm conviction of the apostolic and divine origin oi 
those orders of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, which the preface to our ordi- 
nation sé@rvice declares to have been in Christ’s Church from the apostles’ 
time; asserting also, that this “is evident to all men, didigently reading holy 
Scripture and ancient authors.” The establishment of these orders by the 
Apostles, and the influence of the Holy Spirit in their establishment, are 
facts which we think very susceptible of proof. With regard to the conse- 
quences that may be conceived to be the legitimate conclusions deducible 
from these facts, agreement in opinion among Churchmen ought not to be de- 
manded, and cannot reasonably be expected. 


* Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Book 2. vol. I. of his works, p. 42, 4to. E¢ 
Lond. 1765. 





























Remarks on Duelling. 


REMARKS ON DUELLING. 
By a French Gentleman of dislinetion. 


War between nations is horrible without doubt, and every man ought to 
desire to see at length a universal and lasting peace succeed to the long wars 
which have desolated humanity. But the duel has something in it, if possi- 
ble, still more atrocious. 'Lhere we often calculate, in cold blood, on the 
death of our adversary. And wherefore? for a word—an emotion of self- 
love! May every duellist,—all those who outrage hurfanity by giving their 
sanction to single combats,—feel all the horrors of despair which I have my- 
self experienced, and which have completely cured me of this terrible pas- 
sion. the disgrace of human nature. E:ducated as a military student, | had 
acquired great address inarms, and I passed, as they say in the world (“pour 
une tres forte lame’) for a very good fencer. Born with a violence of char- 
acter, brought up in false principles of honour, and proud of my skill, } 
sought quarrels rather than avoided them; and when I took my sword in my 
hand, which often happened, | regarded my adversary with a look of feroci- 
ty, saying to myself, in two minutes he will be prostrate at my feet. I have 
here made the painful confession, and at this moment [ am seized with hor- 
rorat myself! But conqueror or conquered, I never quitted these frightful 
combats without challenging a new one. One day, in consequence of a dis- 
pute, the foundation of which was so unimportant that I cannot now recall it, 
I received a sword-cut, (it was the only time in my life;) I lost much blood! 
they carried me away; so far from being occupied with my situation, | 
thought only of vengeance, and I said to my friend, “Above all things, keep 
watch over my adversary, that he may not quit the town before my wound 
is healed. I will renew the combat.” In short, a month after, and while 
still weak, | could no longer retain my impatience; I caused my adversary 
to be summoned; we met again in the same place; scarcely had our swords 
crossed each other, when mine pierced him, and he fell at my feet. I saw 
his blood flowing from the wound with savage joy. He did not die; and 
had not my friends solicited me to forget all, I should have demanded ano- 
ther combat. 

God in his mercy looked on me with compassion; and I was cured of my 
fatal passion by a duel, the remembrance of which still makes my hair stand 
on end! 

I have a friend, the friend of my childhood. We never quitted each oth- 
er; our tastes were the same; his character was only more mild than mine; 
he was brave, but without violence; he made war, because he believed that 
his duty obliged him to do so; but he sighed over all its horrors. He didnot 
like duels, but that accursed point of honour, by which men are so blinded, 
prevented him from refusing to draw his sword. 

We lived together: we had but one purse; of the same height; our ward- 
robe was in common; never did two brothers love each other more warmly 
than we did; we would each of us have rejoiced to shed our blood for the 
other. One day, a fatal day,—but that it withdrew me from my guilty pas- 
sion,—we were walking with seven or eight of our companions. We were 
jocular, and we said a thousand trifling things. At last, I know not how it 
was, but we employed such expressions as attracted the gotice, and excited 
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the astonishment of our comradesy This was enough; I put my hand on the 
hilt of my sword; he did the same. We threw off our coats; but already 
repentance was in my heart. I saw myself guilty of fratricide; I perceive; 
that he experienced the same sentiments by the feebleness of his attack. | 
contented myself with parrying it, and sometimes presented to him the poin 
of my sword; my eyes became dim; I felt the tears that pride restrained; by; 
for this guilty pride, I had broken my sword, and should have thrown my- 
self into his arms. But God had ordained that my chastisement should be 
more terrible; my bewildered sight rendered me unable to judge of distap- 
ces: I thought that Ponly presented to him the point of my sword! I touch- 
ed him in the middle of the body; at that instant he bore upon me; my sword 
passed through him, and he fell uttering a groan! 

I believed him dead. ‘The most frightful despair seized me. 1 drew out 
my sword, red with his blood, and would have passed it through my own 
body. My friends threw themselves on me, and disarmed me. My un- 
happy friend was placed in acarriage. I wished to be with him. They Op 
posed me, and menaced me. I overcame them; in short, I entered the car- 
riage; Ltook him in my arms; I was still in the costume ‘of combat; I was 
covered with his blood; I called him: he could not speak; he pressed my 
hand, and his eyes expressed only the tender sentiments of affection! Ar- 
rived in his chamber, the surgeon, who had been sent for, endeavoured to ex- 
amine the wound; it was so deep, that he could not then pronounce on it. 
They wished me to retire; [ refused; [ remained near him, regarding him 
with the fixed gaze of the most frightful despair! I suffered no person to 
approach him but myself. ‘The next evening they prevailed on me to retire 
to my chamber, during a few hours of the night, to procure some repose; but 
what repose! if my eyes closed for a moment, I imagined I saw his bloody 
spectre showing me the wound he had received from my cruel hand, and 
saying to me, “Dear friend, it is by thee that I die.” A cold sweat covered 
my face; my hair stood on end; I attered lamentable cries; I sprung out of 
my bed; I raminto his chamber, and I was not satisfied until I had seen that 
he breathed. He continued in danger six weeks, and during these, I remaio- 
ed overwhelmed with the anguish of despair. At last he was cured; but the 
strong impression I had received, changed my whole being, and I never 
heard a duel spoken of without trembling with horror! I haye sought to re- 
pair my faults by conciliating all the quarrels of which Iam a witness, or 
which come to my knowledge. I have had the happiness to succeed, and 
this is a yreat source of consolation to me. 

May my example admonish those men, who madly believe that they are 
dishonoured, ifthey do not revenge with blood the slightest offence, often in- 
voluntary. 

Christians, if you desire always to be worthy of this title, imitate our 
Lord Jesus Christ. You cease to be Christians, when you cease to practice 


his precepts!|— Appendix to the Fifth Annual Report of the Swansea and 


Neath Auxiliary Peace Society. 
—=——— 


Envy is as rottenness of the bones! Prov. xiv. 30. And, Jealousy is a 
cruel.as the grave. Cant. viii. 0. 




















1 826.] On the Amusements of Clergymen. 


From the Philadelphia Port Folio. 
ON THE AMUSEMENTS OF CLERGYMEN AND CHRISTIANS IN GENERAL. 
(Concluded from page 90.) 


From the card-table, the Dean proceeds to the play-house. Of the poten- 
tial benefits to be derived from dramatic works, ofa peculiar character, and re- 
resented in a suitable manner, he speaks highly, freely admitting that the 
theatre might be a source, both of innocent amusement, and useful instruction. 
He is far from thinking, however, that any such commendation was merited, 
by the drama of his day, which he describes as having nothing less in view 
than good morals. His sentiments on this subject, and his proposal to have 
two sorts of theatres, one for the higher and the other for the lower classes, 
are somewhat peculiar, and though, in a certain sense, consistent enough 
with his general strictness of principle, are a little liable to be misunderstood, 
Attendance on dancing-assemblies, and some other kinds of cheerful-mect- 
ings, as “at present managed,” he will not allow a clergyman; but his prohi- 
bition is by no means the result of austerity or a morose temper. 

“As I was always fond of dancing, I did not care to let the argument 
wholly drop; and told the Dean I hoped he had no dislike to dancing in it- 
self, but only when it was improperly circumstanced. It appeared to mea 
very innocent winter-evening amusement. 

“It appears so to me, said the Dean. I have already told you, that if you 
will sufler me to regulate your dancings, and other evening-meetings, I will 
freely indulge you in them. Summon an assembly when you please, at some 
private house. Public houses always lead to promiscuous company and 
intemperance. Let the meeting consist of well-educated and well-disposed 
young people of both sexes; and when the music strikes up, and the dance 
begins, send for me, and I will hobble away as fast as my gouty feet will allow; 
and if I may be permitted quietly to occupy a corner of the room in an elbow- 
chair, I shall enjoy the scene as much as any of you. ‘To see youth and inno- 
cence made happy amidst such amusements as are suitable to them, always 
gives a new joy to my philanthropy; which is as suddenly injured, when I see 
them entangled in pleasures which I cannot but look upon as secret shares for 
their innocence. And yet I cannot say I should wish to see a clergyman more 
than a spectator of these amusements. ‘To see him to-day sailing about in a 
minuet-step, and to-morrow preaching in a pulpit, might make a contrast per- 
haps too strong fog some of his hearers. With regard to the other meetings 
you mention, if you put them under the same rational restraint, | have no 
objection to any of them. I should be pleased to meet a set of virtuous well- 
bred young men, or a mixed company, either at dinner or supper; and if 
their chief end were either conversation or innocent amusement, I should do 
the best in my power to amuse and enliven them. Nor should I expect 
them all to be men of agreeable manners, ingenuity, and information. I 
should only indulge the hope of their having the same dislike that I had, to 
transgress the rules of decency and propriety. But as for clubs met together 
on set purpose to be joyous; to drink and to rattle; to sing songs and catches; 
to roar and stagger, as the evening gets late, | hold them in abhorrence. No 
clergyman should ever join in such orgies; and I should think very meanly of 
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him if he should frequent a company that had the least tendency to that rior. 
ous mirth which produces these improprieties of behaviour. 

“You seemed to mention, said I, Sir, with a mark of disapprobation, song: 
and catches. Do you see any thing particularly mischievous in them? 

“By no means, replied the Dean, when they are not found in bad compa- 
ny, and when the words are such as neither countefiance vice nor violate de. 
corum. If the select assembly we just left dancing, chose to amuse them. 
selves after their dance, or after supper, with singing, I should not only ap- 
prove it, but beg leave to listen to them.” 

There remains to be noticed the class of amusements denominated “inno. 
cent and instructive,” and these, which alone, of course, are deemed proper 
for a clergyman, are really ample and varied enough, one should think, for ey. 
ery needful purpose. For example, we have, first, riding on hetecback. the 
utility and agreeableness of which will not be questioned; but should it be 
thought too solitary, the Dean has the philosopher's adage ready in its defence, 
nunquam minus solus, quam cum sols, and he repels the objection as un- 
worthy ofa scholar. Moreover he tells us, pleasantly enougii, 

“The very trot of a horse is friendly to thought. It beats time, as it were, 
to a mind engaged in deep spec ulation. An old acquaintance of mine used 
to find its effects so strong, that he valued his horse for being a little given to 
stumbling. I know not how far, he would say, I might carry my contempla- 
tion, and totally forget myself, if my honest beast did not, now and then, bya 
false step, jog me out of my reverie, and let me know that I had not yet gotten 
above a mile or two out of my road. 

“But every scholar, said I, Sir, has not the art of keeping his thoughts so 
collected. The trotting of a horse, even without stumbling, may be enough 
to dissipate his best meditations. 

“If he cannot think, answered the Dean, in one way, let him think in ano- 
ther. If he cannot lay premises and conclusions together, and make a sermon, 
let him consider some letter he has to write, or some conference with a neigh- 
bour to manage. He must be a very thoughtless fellow if he have not some 
useful topic to engage his thoughis. Or perhaps he may have some friend to 
call upon. At worst, he may amuse himself with looking at the country 
around him. Itisa pleasure to see how differently the corn or the grass 
grows in diderent parishes, and to mark its progress. Every season fur 
nishes some new and agreeable scene. He sees the woods assume one ap- 
pearance in the spring—another in the summer—a third in autumn—and a 
fourth in winter. And as nature is never at a stand, he sees a continual va- 
riation in her scenes. So that, if he have no resources in himself, he may 
still find them inthe beauties of nature.” 

Then, if our clergyman be not fond of riding, or cannot afford a horse, say: 


the Dean, 

“1 should recommend walking tohim, as every way a preferable exercise. 
Over the horseman he will enjoy many advantages. He has only to take 
his hat and stick, and call his dog. Besides, he need not keep the highway, 
like the horseman. He goes over the stile—he gets into the devious path—he 
wanders by the side of the river, or through the mead—and if these seques- 
tered scenes do not make him think, [ know not what can do it. “Besides, he 
may use as much exercise in half the time, which is of consequence to a scho- 
lar—and I should suppose as wholesome exercise. But above all things, ! 
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should wish him to get a habit of thinking methodically as he walks. It 
will soon become as easy to think in the fields as at his desk; and he will en- 
‘ay at once the double advantage of study and exercise. Here again he has 
an advantage over the horseman. Ile has his hands at liberty to manage his 
memorandum-book, and his black-lead pencil, which, with the incumbrances 
of a whip and a bridle,is more difficuit. To think methodically on horseback 
isthe work rather of a strong head,which can continue and carry on an argu- 
ment, digest it in the mind, and remember the several parts and dependencies 
of it. On foot, the memorandum-book in my hand hath ever been among 
the first pleasures of my life. When I was a young man, and could go among 
my poor neighbours, I had three employments at the same time—visiting my 
parish—studying—and using exercise. I have made in these excursions, 
many a sermon. The greatest part of this book* was first rudely composed 
in the fields, and when | came home I always digested what had occurred in 
my walk, consulting my authorities, and wrote all fair over. And even since 
I grew old, when it pleases God to allow me the use of my feet, I still continue 
thesame exercise; only instead of being able, as | was then, to take a fatiguing 
excursion, without paying much attention to roads or weather, | am oblig- 
ed now to shorten my-walk—to rest a little, and divide it into portions—to 
creep along easy paths—in garden walks, or under sheltering hedges.” 

Walking may be otherwise profitable to the clergy. 

“If they are visiting a poor neighbour in sickness or distress, they may 
think what to say on the occasion. The duties of his parish will always be 
a call to exercise, and engage a worthy clergyman to be frequently abroad, in 
one shape or other, especially if his parish be extensive. He may also take 
a book, and read at intervals, which will always furnish some employment for 
his thoughts. I have heard Sir Roger speak of the mode of exercise used by 
his late friend Dr. Bret. He would generally, during two hours every day, sally 
out into the fields, with his spud in his hand, and cut up all the weeds he 
could meet with. A field of thistles was to him a sporting country; and he 
used to say, good man! when he was inclined to boast a little of his benevolent 
exercise, that he believed he did not save his parishioners less than a dozen 
pounds every year in weeding.” 

To this may be added the care of a garden, in all its variety of charac- 
ter and interest; the cultivation of his glebe,—only “the selling of his corn 
and hay must not lead him to bargain among low people at markets;” and 
the pursuit of botany,—a study which, by the way, the Dean himself did not 
prosecute, and of which, considered merely as a system of “hard names,” he 
justly thought very little. We have next such games as bowls, tennis, and 
cricket, thus shortly alluded to by the Dean. 

“With regard to bowls, said he, I am a party concerned, did therefore im- 
properly called upon, either as an advocate or an evidence. I always like a 
game at bowls, and thought it good exercise in a summer evening. It is just 
exercise enough to give the body a gentle breathing, without being too violent. 
With regard to tennis and cricket, I must be silent for another reason. I 
know nothing of either of them. To none of these exercises, however, have I 
any objection, if the party which joins you in them be well chosen. It is 
this which makes them innocent or seducing.” 


* The Origines Sacre, which the Dean had just been correcting 
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The amusements now mentioned are carried on out of doors, and in a grea; 
degree are either recommended or allowed only as exercises. We come to 
those which are strictly speaking domestic. The Dean passes a deserved enco. 
mium on conversation, of a certain kind and quality, and considered, not in thy 
light of amusement united with duty, but as a relaxation from it. To musi: 
and drawing he is equally complimentary, though he does not hold great anc 
noted proficiency in the former to be desirable, as it might lead too much to 
company; and he recommends only one of them to be exercised by the same 
individual, on the ground that more time would be required for any thing 
like proficiency in both than the clergyman ought to bestow on them. 

On the subject of chess we have some judicious remarks and two good anee- 
dotes. We shall quote one of the latter, in order to show how fascinating this 
game is, and therefore, taken in connection with the labour necessary to the 
being well acquainted with it, toserve as a suggestion, whether chess be in re- 
ality an amusement, so much as a study, and whether, granting that it is an 
amusement, it be a very expedient one for a person, whose time is in a great 
measure, and an important respect, at the command of others. The anec- 
dote is related of himself and a friend, by Dr. Frampton. 

“I played a game with a gentleman at my own lodgings, and was victo- 
rious. You have taken me, said he, rather inopportunely to-day; but if you 
will be vacant on ‘Thursday, | shall be this way, and will demand satisfaction. 
Accordingly on Thursday he came about eleven o’clock; and by the time 
we had played three games, two of which I had won, his horses came to the 
door. I cannot leave the matter thus, said he; if you can set any little mat- 
ter before me, we will go on. ‘Two games more were played, when in the 
midst of the third a bit of roasted mutton appeared; and by the time it was cold, 
I had defeated him again. I was now four or five games before him. Our inter- 
course therefore with the mutton was short, and we went to work again. | 
was still victorious, when the horses returned at six. This is provoking, said 
he; I cannot leave the matter thus. Can I have a bed at the inn? His orders 
to his servant now were, not to bring the horses till they were sent for. This 
was a melancholy note to me, fatigued as I was already beyond measure. 
However, as I was under some obligations to the gentleman, and in my own 
lodgings, I had no choice. The night ended late, and the morning began 
early. Breakfast came—the barber came—dinner came—all was negligentls 
treated, except the main point, I sighed inwardly, and hoped this visitation 
would now soon have an end. It lasted, however, all that day; and I was 
still two games before my antagonist; though I had played as carelessly as | 
could without discovering my indifference. As the evening drew on, I ex- 
pected every mgment to hear a message sent for the horses; I was shocked 
with his telling me, we could not part on these unequal terms. As the next 
day was Saturday, and he must of necessity, he said, then finish, he would 
try his fortune once more. So we continued nailed to our board till a late 
hour on Friday night, and began again before breakfast on Saturday morn- 
ing. ‘Towards the close of the day, our accounts differed in one game. But 
I was too complaisant to dispute the matter; so the horses were sent for; and 
I was delivered from such a trial of my patience as I never before experien- 
ced.” 

To back-gammon, the Dean objects its stupidity, its being “noisy and rat- 
tling,” and still more, its being so generally played for money,—a_ practice 
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which he utterly condemns in any and every case. His reasoning on this 
point seems equally ingenious and forcible. 

“Gaming, said I, Sir, no doubt, is a very strange perversion of amusement: 
but is there any objection to a trifling stake, which is never felt, whether we 
win or Jose, and is in fact no object? 

“What end then, said the Dean, does it answer? 

“Merely, I replied, to keep the attention a little awake. 

“But you must allow then, answered the Dean, that as far as it does keep 
the attention awake, so far it is an object. The amusement itself, it seems, 
eannot keep the aftention awake; but wants a stimulative, the love of money, 
which makes vou play with that care, and caution, which the amusement it- 
self could not do. And is this any thing else, my good friend, (twist and ana- 
lyse it as you please) but the spirit of avarice? One man’s attention cannot be 
kept awake, as you phrase it, without playing for a shilling. Another man 
must keep his attention awake witha pound. A third must be enlivened by 
a stake of ten times as much; and so on, till the attention of some people must 
be kept awake by staking a patrimony. You see then plainly, that if the stake 
be so trifling, as to be no object, it can be no incentive; and if it be an object, 
it can only be so by your attachment to asum of money: and what will you 
call that attachment, unless you resolve it, with me, into the spirit of avarice? 

“But though in theory, said I, Sir, you may be able to lead it up to this 
source, it seems, in fact, to be so trifling, as not to come within any moral 
ealculation. 

“I know the mathematician, replied the Dean, divides matter with such 
nicety, as to bring it to an invisible point. But I do not like to see morals 
so treated. Is the excess wrong? If it be, the approach cannot be right. If 
the mind be at all infected with the spirit of avarice, and the desire of pro- 
fiting by your neighbour’s loss, it is so far an approach. ‘There are different 
degrees of vice, no doubt; but we are cautioned against breaking one of the 
least commandments, as well as the greatest. ‘The good Christian endea- 
vours to preserve his mind from the smallest taint; and the Christian minis- 
ter thinks himself particularly-bound to abstain from every appearance of 
evil. In fine, I will not cavil with you, whether playing for money arises 
from avarice; but certainly the amusement ceases, when it cannot iiself pro- 
duce its end; and what does produce the end becomes the leading principle. 
So that the point issues here: if you choose such feeble amusements, as are 
really no amusements without the aid of vicious stimulatives, it becomes you 
to lay them aside, and seek for such amusements as are simply such.” 

The agreeable game and salutary exercise of billiards, is allowed “in a 
private family, and under the usual restriction of playingawith only good 
company, for no stake,” and on the condition, rather difficult to be kept, it 
is believed, that too much time be not devoted to it. But there is another 
amusement, which we confess, merits our gratitude too much to be omitted, 
and with the Dean’s encomium, on which we shall close our numerous and 
we hope acceptable extracts. 

“I then asked the Dean, if he had ever heard of the_game of shuttlecock? 
or if he would laugh at me for mentioning it to him as good domestic exer- 
cise? 

“Laugh at you! said the Dean; I know no game that I value more. It 
has all the characters of the amusement we want. It gives us good @xer- 
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cise—it makes us cheerful—and has no connection with our pockets; an j; 
I may whisper another truth in your ear, it does not require much siei// ;, 
Jearn. When my legs were in better order, I have spent many a rainy haly. 
hour with Sir Roger, at shuttlecock, in his hall. The worst of it is, few par- 
sonage houses have a room large eniaah for it; though perhaps the tithe. 
barn, if it be not better employed, may furnish one. I could say more jp 
favour of shuttlecock. You may play at it alone. It is also an exercise too 
violent to last long. We need not fear, as at billiards, to mispend a morning 
atit. Laugh at you! so far from it, that 1 respect the man who invented 
shuttlecock.” 

For the Dean’s observations on other amusements, we must refer to the 
book itself. The elements from which he decides as to the eligibility of any 
are before the reader, who is now able to judge of the correctness with which 
we spoke of these dialogues in our introductory remarks. Relying on his 
concurrence, then, we shall repeat our eulogium. They are at once ingen. 
ous and sound, playful and yet cogent; they indicate a mind deeply i:npress- 
ed with a regard to the best interests of mankind, whilst it is entirely exe npr 
from that fanaticism, which, ministering to a depraved selfishness, looks with 
malign contempt on what js as innocent as it is social, pleasant, and saluta- 
ry; and, without the slightest assumption of consequence, or any other autho- 
rity than what is bestowed by right reason, warmed by benevolent affection, 
and matured by experience, they areas likely to win their way to the aiten- 
tion, not only of the teachers of religion, but of all who love its welfare, as 
they are calculated to prove useful wherever they are courteously received. 

We conclude in the words of Mr. Wilberforce, from a passage in his ad- 
mirable Practical View of Religion:—*“Rich and multiplied are the springs 
of innocent relaxation. The Christian relaxes in the temperate use of all the 
gifts of Providence. Imagination, and taste, and genius, and the beauties of 
creation, and the works of art, lie open to him; he relaxes in the feast of rea- 
son, in the intercourses of society, in the sweets of friendship, in the endear- 
ments of love, in the exercise of hope, of confidence, of joy, of gratitude, of 
universal good-will, of all the benevolent and. generous affections; which, by 
the gracious appointment of our Creator, while they disinterestedly intend 
only happiness to others, are most surely productive of peace and joy to our- 
selves. ©! little do they know of the true measure of man’s enjoyment, 
who can compare these delightful complacencies with the frivolous pleasures 
of dissipation, or the coarse gratifications of sensuality.” 


—@—— 


On the front 6f the Four Crosses, an old Inn in the Chester road, Eng. t! 
following Latin distich is carved: 


Fleres, si scires unum tua tempora mensem; 
Rides, cum non sit forsitan una dies. 


(TRANSLATION.) 


Knew you a month would end in death, 
What biller tears would flow! 

A day may stop your fleeting breath, 
Yet laughing on you go! 








Poetry. 


POR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER 
THE TIME IS SHORT 
1 Cor. viii. 29. 


“Te time is short!” the sweetest flow r 
That blooms in fragrance gay, 

Ere long will feel the with'ring pow'r 
Of Death's resistless sway. 


‘Tis like the voice of warning sent, 
Its blushes and decay 

As silent monitors are meant 
Of Death's relentless sway. 


‘The time is short!”’ methinks I hear 
The voice of Nature say, 

And many a sigh, and many a tear 
Mourn Death’s resistless sway. 


Ah Pilgrim! look around and see, 
The spacious Earth survey, 

And tell me, is there aught that’s free 
From Death's relentless sway? 


The fairest form! the brightest eye 
Where beams the mental ray, 

tre long will sicken, droop and die, 
‘Neath Death’s resistless sway. 


“The time is short!” Youth’s blush of spring, 
And snows of Age display, 
The solemn hour, that Time will bring 


Of Death’s relentless sway. E. J. 


~—- 


* 
THE EVE OF LIFE. 
BY THE REV. G. CROLY. 


WaHey eve is purpling cliff and cave, 
Thoughts of the heart, how sweet ye flow! 
Not softer on the western wave 
The golden lines of sunset glow. 


Then all, by chance or fate removed, 
Like spirits crowd upon the eye; 
The few we liked—the one we loved, 
And the whole heart is memory. 


And life is like this fading hour, 
Its beauty dying as we gaze; 

Yet, as the shadows round us lower, 
Heaven pours above the brighter blaze. 


When morning sheds its gorgeous dye, 
Our hope, our heart to Earth is given, 

But dark and lonely is the eye, 

That turns not, at its eve to Heaven 
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Episcopal Acts— Calendar. 


FRiscellaneous Kntelligence. 


Convention of New-York.—The 40th Convention of the Diocess of Ney. 
York, was held in Trinity Church, N. ¥Y. Oct. 18 and 19, 1825. As the 
Journal has not yet come to hand, we can only lay before our readers, a fey 
items, taken from the Christian Journal for March. 

The Convention was attended by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, 53 Pre, 
byters, 13 Deacons, and 96 Lay Delegates, representing 53 Parishes. 

The Church in this Diocess, consists of, the Bishop, 89 Presbyters, 20 
Deacons, and 142 Congregations. , 

‘The Parochial and Missionary Reports, give the following aggregate: Bap. 
tisms, adults, 115, children 748, not specified 488—Total 1351. Marriaves. 
536, Funerals, 1132. Sunday School Scholars, 1113. Communicants. 
5196. 

The Episcopal Fund [called in South-Carolina the Bishop’s Permane 
Fund] amounts to $31,455 72. 

The Missionary stations in New-York are 27. 

Theological Professorship.—An institution has been formed in Ediv- 
burgh, says the Christian Observer, through the bequest of a lady, amounting 
to some thousand pounds, for the purpose of endowing an Episcopalian The- 
ological Professorship, to be filled by a Master of Arts of Oxford or Camn- 
bridge, subject to the control of the Scottish Bishops. 


——ii 


EPISCOPAL ACTS. Almighty God; the Rev. Mr. Osborne, 


ORDINATIONS. being present, and assisting. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of During Bishop Bowen's visit to bas 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in So. to Asland, he held a Confirmation 1 
Ca. Ou Thursday, March 16, 1826, in frinity Church, on Sunday, March |: 
St. John’s Church, St. John’s Parish and on Monday the 13th, the Rev. Tho- 
Colleton, the Rev. Thomas House Tay- mas Osborne was instituted into the 
lor, Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Rectorship of the Episcopal Church, 
Order of Priests. [Trinity Church, and St. Stephens 


By the Right Rev. Dr. Ravenscroft, Bishop Chapel,] Edisto Island, according to 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Ritual of the Protestant Episcopal 


North-Carolina. On Sunday, February Church in the United States of Amer: 

26, 1826, in St. John’s Church, Fayette- ca. 

ville, the Rev. Henry M. Mason, Dea- By the Right Rev. Dr. Hobart, Bishop of 

con, was admitted to the Holy Order of the Pro. Epis. Church in New-York. Vs 

Priests. . Thursday, February 23, 1826, St. Tho 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of mas’ Church, in the City of New-York, 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in Con- was solemnly consecrated to the Chrh 

necticul. On Wednesday, Jan. 4, 1826, tian worship of Almighty God. 

in Christ Church, Hartford, Con. Mr, ° 

J. W. Cloud was admitted to the Holy 

Order of Deacons. CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1526 


CONSECRATIONS. 2. First Sunday after Easter. 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of —¥. Secoud Sunday after Easter 
the Pro. Epis. Church in So. Ca. On 16. Third Sunday after Easter. 
Tuesday, March 14, 1826, St. Stephen's 23. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Chapel, Edingsville, was solemnly con- 25. St. Mark, the Evangelist. 
Secrated to the Christian worship of 30. Fifth Sunday after Easter. 


















